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Introduction: President Barack Obama and the 2010 mid-term elections 

The election of Barack Obama in November 2008 to be forty-fourth president 
of the United States of America represented a historic moment of truly global 
importance: the first African-American to occupy a position which is invariably 
seen as the most powerful political and [qua US commander-in-chief) military 
office in the world. In achieving this unprecedented success Obama first defeated 
the leading contender and heiress-apparent for the Democratic Party 's presidential 
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nomination, Hillary Rodham Clinton, in a finely executed primary campaign 
during the first half of 2008 ; and then he triumphed over his Republican Opponent, 
John McCain, in the second part of the year by retaining the support of key 
components of the Democratic coalition while expanding the demographic ränge 
of this electoral alliance. 1 In the contemporaneous elections for the inth Congress 
the Democrats increased the majority they had gained in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the 2006 mid-terms when they ended twelve years of Republican 
control; while in the Senate the Democrats came close to winning the magical 
60 seats, a majority which would have allowed them to control the agenda and 
procedures of a chamber notoriously resistant to strict discipline. (A 'veto-proof ' 
majority requires, of course, a two-thirds vote in both Chambers to overcome the 
president's Opposition to proposed legislation.) The double impact of the Obama 
and congressional elections led to forecasts of a Democratic ascendancy lasting 
half a Century. Such an inference was hyperbolic, although the Democrats had 
controlled the House of Representatives for 40 years from 1954 to 1994; and in the 
period from 1931 to 1994 the Republicans held the House for a total of only four 
years. 2 (The Grand Old Party record in the Senate was approximately twice this.) 

Two years later, of course, and everything is so very different. The 2010 
mid-term congressional elections brought 60-plus Democratic losses in the House 
and a net loss of six Senate seats: the worst congressional reverse for the party in 
the White House since Franklin D. Roosevelt's Democrats in 1938. 3 Though the 
Democrats have retained control of the Senate, the present setback in the House 
recalls the mid-term elections of 1994 half way through President Bill Clinton's 
first term, when, campaigning under the leadership of Georgia Congressman and 
Speaker of the House Newt Gingrich and the manifesto of the Contract with 
America, the Republicans gained a majority in the House for the first time since 
the 83rd Congress of 1953—54. (The Republicans also won back the Senate, which 
they had lost in the 1986 mid-term elections.) But the Gingrich-inspired Repub- 
licans of the I04th Congress could not carry this success into the 1996 presiden- 
tial election. 4 Assuredly, the historically knowledgeable and famously Zen-like 
'no-drama' Obama will draw some comfort from the fate of his Democratic prede- 
cessor, who bounced back in the 1996 re-election campaign to become the first 
Democrat since FDR to serve two füll consecutive terms in the White House. 5 

Obama's foreign policy has not been the major complaint of the President's 
critics inside and outside the Democratic Party; and the issue hardly surfaced 

1 Norman Birnbaum, 'The presidential election of 2008', Political Quarterly 79: 3 (July— September 2008), pp. 
344—53; Pew Research Center, 'Dissecting the 2008 electorate: most diverse in U.S. history', 30 April 2009. 
Simon Rosenberg, National Journal, 8 November 2008, p. 25; Congressional Quarterly Weekly, 10 November 
2008 ; David W. Brady, Douglas Rivers and Laurel Harbridge, 'The 2008 Democratic shift', Policy Review 
152 (December 2008— January 2009), pp. 3—13; Gary C.Jacobson, 'The 2008 presidential and congressional 
elections: anti-Bush referendum and prospects for the Democratic majority', Political Science Quarterly 124: I 
(Spring 2009), pp. 1—30. The Grand Old Party (GOP) began as a sobriquet for the Republicans in the 1880s. 

3 Final figures for the H2nd Congress are not confirmed at time of writing. 

4 Nicol C. Rae, Conservative reformers: the Republican freshmen and the lessons ofthe W4th Congress (Armonk, NY: M. 
E. Sharpe, 1998). 

Republican presidents do much better: Dwight Eisenhower (1953—61), Ronald Reagan (1981—89) and George 
W. Bush (2001—2009). 
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in the mid-term elections. Those who began as his optimistic supporters have 
rather complained of his failure to seize the domestic opportunities presented 
by the deep financial and economic crises of 2007—2008 to restructure American 
society; while Obama's opponents have from day one excoriated his health-care 
Programme as socialized medicine and his Joint financial— economic rescue and 
Stimulus measures as fiscally dangerous and counterproductive big government. 
Combat troops have been withdrawn from Iraq, while a timetable has been set 
for a comparable withdrawal from Afghanistan: both promises made by presi- 
dential candidate Obama and now apparently fulfilled. Of the seven books under 
review here, all published as the George W. Bush presidency gave way to that 
of Obama, only one offers any kind of foreign policy programme for the new 
administration, that by Thomas H. Henriksen. Perhaps even more remarkably, 
all deplore the March 2003 invasion and subsequent war in Iraq, suggesting 
with varying degrees of confidence and explicitness that the earlier invasion of 
Afghanistan in late 2001 was less a considered Strategie response to the 9/11 attacks 
by Al-Qaeda on New York and Washington than a wounded reaction born of 
outrage, frustration and — above all — a deep sense of vulnerability, far deeper 
than that feit in December 1941 following the Japanese attacks on American bases 
in the Pacific. 

Post-Cold War America 

Thomas Henriksen, author of American power after the Berlin Wall, is a Senior 
Fellow at the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace. Though he 
thanks the Institution for aiding him in his work, Henriksen has not been well 
served by his collaborators and his editors. (Henriksen's publishers, however, have 
assembled a formidable list of endorsements.) Numerous typographical errors, 
misspellings especially of foreign words and expressions, misnomers, malaprop- 
isms, inept phrasing, tired cliches and bizarre similes, even the notorious grocer's 
apostrophe — all distract the reader from what is, essentially, a set of simple propo- 
sitions and the accompanying major argument. The nub of Henriksen's case is that 
since the fall of the Berlin Wall and the implosion of the Soviet Union and the 
Warsaw Pact, American political and military power has been hazarded in a series 
of foreign interventions. The early examples can be predicted: Somalia, Haiti, 
former Yugoslavia . . . and so on to Afghanistan and Iraq. On Iraq, Henriksen 
insists that the (first) 1991 Persian Gulf War (chapter three) must be favourably 
distinguished from the second (2003 and counting), since the straightforward 
purpose of the former was to uphold international law, resist aggression and 
expel an enemy (Iraq) from friendly territory (Kuwait), while the latter has had 
nation-building and demoeraey promotion as its goals (chapter nine). Such 'mushy 
internationalism' is a 'messianic' form of 'crusading', a dangerous throwback to 
'Wilsonianism' (pp. 58, 155, 197, 216), that seeks the impossible end of recreating 

US Assistant Secretary of State Philip H. Gordon, 'The United States and Europe: a new era of engagement', 
The C. Douglas Dillon Lecture, Chathani House, 10 November 2010. 
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the American System in infertile and hostile environments abroad. If this thesis is 
not new (credit which Henriksen does not claim for his conceptual erForts), then 
his praise of Clinton may come as a surprise. The reason? Clinton learned from the 
failures of his earlier interventions and was reluctant to oversee regime change in 
Iraq despite waging (with the UK) war on Iraq throughout the 1990s. 7 To be clear: 
regime change per se is not to be avoided; and inducing, even imposing, pro-US 
governments in Grenada, Haiti, Nicaragua and Panama was correct (chapter two). 
But simply to promote democracy may not advance US interests. Friendly regimes 
are the primary goal. And if not friendly, then at least 'contained'; and Henriksen 
registers his approval of US policy towards North Korea (chapter seven). 

Henriksen has a certain nostalgia for the Cold War, when 'security and stability' 
(pp. 34, 149—50, 197—216) abroad were the primary American goal, not the imposi- 
tion of 'democracy'. However, like many of his fellow conservatives and their 
liberal compatriots, Henriksen portrays the American 'historic role as [being] a 
beacon for democracy' (p. 215) — a long-established if problematical trope. In his 
concluding chapter Henriksen develops his argument with special emphasis upon 
the (greater) Middle East, asserting that the current American 'preoccupation' with 
democracy is destabilizing current and potential allies, citing Turkey and Egypt 
as well as Muslim states in the former Soviet Union. (Egypt and Saudi Arabia are, 
significantly, described as Arab rather than Muslim allies: p. 204.) His final call is 
for a 'new grand strategy' to create the conditions for democracy while avoiding 
the dangers, at home and abroad, which come from the imposition of democracy 
(p. 216). How this particular Strategie circle is to be squared is sketched out in the 
concluding paragraphs, where 'noninvasion form[s] of hot [sie] Containment' are 
detailed : what may be thought of as the panoply of counter-insurgency measures 
from economic aid, political infiltration and outright Subversion to off-shore 
air-strikes. That a reader, let alone a Washington policy-maker, might think that 
these Solutions sound all too familiär as failures is a thought apparently absent 
from the mind of this 'counterterrorism' expert. 

Early Cold War nostalgia 

Henriksen's Hoover Institution (in the usual short-hand) was established in response 
to the Bolshevik Revolution and is one of the oldest foreign policy think-tanks in 
the United States. As such it appears in Howard J. Wiarda, Divided America on the 
world stage: hroken government and foreign policy, during the author's analysis of the 
'new powerhouses' of policy analysis and formation based mainly in Washington 
DC (chapter eight). (The Californian Hoover Institution has always kept something 
of a theoretical distance from the East Coast foreign policy establishment.) As well 
as professing International Relations (IR) at the University of Georgia, the prolific 

7 Michael Dünne, 'The United States, the United Nations and Iraq: "multilateralism of a kind'", International 
Affairs 79: 2, 2003, pp. 257—77. 

I have discussed some of these think-tanks and foreign policy-making elites in 'Hemisphere and globe : the 
terms of American foreign relations', International Affairs 70: 4, 1994, pp. 701—20, especially pp. 713—14, and 
'The history and historiography of American diplomacy : principles, traditions and values', International Affairs 
74: 1, 1998, pp. 165—83, especially pp. 165—7. 
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Wiarda (pp. ix, 349) is himself a member of two other such Washington think- 
tanks: the Woodrow Wilson International Center and the Center for Strategie and 
International Studies. Altogether better edited than Henriksen's volume, Wiarda's 
contribution is a mainly synchronic analysis of the foreign policy process. History, 
understood as chronological perspective and periodization, cannot be avoided; 
but whereas Henriksen concentrates almost exclusively on the years since the end 
of the Cold War, Wiarda's time-frame is from the Second World War onwards. 

As novels, poems and plays have various forms, so do political science texts; 
and Wiarda's target readership appears to be both sophomores deeiding upon their 
academic major(s) and would-be interns trying to enhance their Job prospects. 
Hence the subtitle might more appropriately be A primer for career development. 
Even so, the substance of the volume is familiär, with the only surprises lying in 
the rather nostalgic discussion ofa pre-Kjöos golden age of Washington lobbying 
and bureaucraey. As this dating may suggest, the first modern great divide came 
with the Vietnam War, to be followed not by the end of the Cold War, but in 
2003 by the Iraq war. Wiarda is a fierce critic of the invasion; but an indietment is 
not sustained. Indeed, Wiarda's quite familiär criticism of the American political 
System and the larger American society implies some electoral causal relation- 
ship with and even moral responsibility for the war. Perhaps the link lies with 
the dysfunctionality of Congress, the influence of unaccountable and unelected 
agents and the isolation and aggrandizement of the executive, all of which are 
tolerated by American Citizens : but this is simply one reader's inference. 

Wiarda sets the tone of his 14 chapters with an overview of the 'crisis and 
calamity' which characterize the current State of US foreign policy. To understand 
this pathology a Student needs to employ all of five social science 'modeis' and 
approaches: that of the 'rational actor'; bureaucratic and organizational analysis; 
political process; and 'looking out for numero uno', or self-aggrandizement. 
Nothing new here, we may think; nor in the frequent mention of the power of the 
Executive (the presidency) steadily rising as that of the Legislature (Congress) has 
fallen, both trends influenced by the growth of formal lobbyists and ad hoc interest 
groups. Novelty comes less in the argument that the Cold War acted as a social 
and political cement until the 1960s, but rather in the claim that the Vietnam War 
dissolved this happy amalgam of geopolitics and ideology. After all, the Vietnam 
War was an outcome of classic Cold War logic: the Vietnamese national liberation 
movement against the French was essentially a pro-communist, Moscow— Beijing- 
inspired (American policy-makers vacillated) anti-American, anti-demoeratie 
campaign, which could be best stopped by the Americans replacing the French and 
then defeating the Viet Minh, first south of the I7th parallel and then to the north. 
Laos and Cambodia, of course, were the other Indo-China 'dominoes' whose effec- 
tive control by the United States rather than formal neutrality was essential to the 
stability of the post-Second World War wall of overlapping alliances the Americans 
used, from NATO via the Baghdad Pact and SEATO, to contain the Soviet Union 
and the People's Republic of China. 9 From President Eisenhower in 1954 (and the 

9 While not formally a member of the Baghdad Pact, the United States supported this alliance of the UK, 
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French defeat at Dien Bien Phu) to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson in the 1960s, 
the dominoes had to be propped up — or the battle against international commu- 
nism would have to be fought on the west coast of the United States. Only when 
President Pvichard Nixon and Secretary of State Henry Kissinger opted to junk 
this metaphor and accept defeat couched in terms of an honourable retreat could an 
American withdrawal be effected; but not before the inhabitants of former French 
Indo-China paid an enormous human, physical and economic price. 

If American policy-makers wavered over the ultimate source of the Vietnamese 
resistance, Wiarda is unsure where to point his accusing fmger for the parlous State 
of current American foreign policy-making. Along with the lobbyists and the 
special interests in the dock, there are the selfish ethnics, the media, partisan politi- 
cians and all those who confuse their own particular good with that of the whole : 
the national interest. This is an old criticism, as old as the Republic; and Wiarda 
implies as much when he criticizes American political parties for becoming more 
ideological, more European. (Echoes here of George Washington denouncing 
the pro-French Revolutionary Democratic Republicans and Jefferson replying 
in kind against the anglophile Federalists.) But what is the National Interest, in 
capital letters? Either side of the Second World War some classic if ultimately 
inconclusive analyses appeared. 10 To take a more recent example: when scholars 
and practitioners have suggested blanket American support of Israel might not 
be in the US national interest, charges of anti-Semitism levelled at the doubters 
obscured the original political debate. 11 Similarly, the indictment of ethnics and 
lobbyists recalls, first, the debates about ratifying the Treaty of Versailles and 
thereby accepting American membership of the League of Nations following 
the First World War; and second, the post-Second World War controversies over 
congressional support for both the 'captive peoples' of Soviet-dominated Eastern 
Europe and the beleaguered Kuomintang on Taiwan. Is Wiarda's Suggestion 
that the president rather than Congress can be trusted to determine the national 
interest? Perhaps; but with at least one big question-mark. For in his evaluation 
of presidents since FDR and using the criterion of foreign policy formulation and 
execution there have been five successes against six failures in the White House: 
Truman, Eisenhower, Nixon, Reagan and Bush Sr on the plus side; with Kennedy, 
Johnson, Ford, Carter, Clinton and Bush Jr scored as minuses. (It is too early to 
teil about Obama: chapter 13). Reagan emerges as Wiarda's top pick, generally 
successful at home and hugely influential abroad. To challenge this judgement 
would require a whole review essay. I2 



Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Pakistan (which then extended to the Bay of Bengal). The Pact, formed in 1955, became 
the Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) in 1959 after Iraq withdrew following the overthrow of the Iraqi 
monarchy in 1958. 

Charles A. Beard and G. H. E. Smith, The idea of national interest: an analytical study oj American foreign policy (1934; 
re-issued by Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1977); Hans J. Morgenthau, In defense of the national interest: a 
critical examination of American foreign policy (New York: Knopf, 1951). 

11 Michael Dünne, 'The American System: US foreign and domestic politics since the Second World War', 
International Affairs 84: 6, 2008, pp. 1245—70, especially pp. 1259—64, where the controversy surrounding one 
recent work is discussed : John J. Mearsheimer and Stephen M. Walt, The Israel lobby and US foreign policy (New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux; London: Allen Lane, 2007). 

12 See note 29 below on Michael W. Doyle. 
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What is to be done? Wiarda's Cassandra-like litany of structural and moral 
failures (especially pp. 175—7) might depress anyone, though his own 14 'suggested 
reading' lists remind readers that such denunciations have as long a pedigree as the 
American republic itself. Certainly the Founders' division of power between the 
three branches of the federal government was 'an invitation to struggle', especially 
in the field of foreign policy-making. 13 (And where, in a 'globalized' or 'inter- 
mestic' world, is the water 's edge where partisanship is meant to cease?) But surely 
such friction is the very nature of politics, of democratic politics at least, as Wiarda 
concedes. Democracy, in other words, is aprocess of debate and peaceful disagree- 
ment, not the consensual or at the minimum effective outcome. The paradox may 
be that the study of history, so often depicted as empirical and specific, may help 
the political scientist by showing that the imagined golden age was a pleasing 
kaleidoscope of forces and prejudices not significantly different from our own day. 
It is just that the good guys won! 

Presidential power, partisan politics and political Systems: 
the longer view 

In Presidential power: unchecked and unhalanced Matthew Crenson and Benjamin 
Ginsberg renew their critique of the direction of American politics. 14 Whereas 
Henriksen takes the reader back to the fall of the Berlin Wall, and Wiarda concen- 
trates on the years since the 1960s, Crenson and Ginsberg begin their analysis in the 
1780s with the framing of the Federal Constitution and the continued relevance 
of the Federalist Papers. Though addressing many of the issues and sharing the 
complaints of Wiarda, Presidential power is structured diachronically, with the 
historical narrative plotted by a series of political paradigms when the terms of 
the analysis changed: the advent of populär politics; successive party Systems; 15 
the ebb and flow of presidential and congressional dominance; the Executive's 
use of the 'war power' at home no less than abroad and the associated creation of 
the Imperial Presidency. 1 (A non-specialist might suggest that the US Supreme 
Court's jurisprudence in ex parte Milligan, 71 US 2 [1866], concerning the use of 
military courts and emergency powers during the Civil War, is still relevant in 
the current 'war on terrorism', despite its judicial devaluation during the Second 
World War: cf chapters six and eight.) Such a long view gives perspective to the 
complaints of others about factionalism, special interests and greedy lobbyists; 
for there is no decade in American history which cannot provide examples of 



13 Cecil V. Crabb Jr and Pat M. Holt, Invitation to struggle: Congress, the president, and foreign policy, 4th edn 
(Washington DC : CQ Press, 1992). 

14 Matthew A. Crenson and Benjamin Ginsberg, Downsizing democracy: how America sidelined its Citizens and 
privatized its public (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2002). 

15 The authors stop enumerating at the end of the nineteenth Century; but by inference we have now passed the 
half-dozen mark. 

1 Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr, The imperial presidency (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1973). Ironically, Schlesinger gave 
intellectual foundations to the Imperial Presidency by his laudatory studies in the 1940s to 1950s of Andrew 
Jackson and FDR. 
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such inconvenient obstacles to the 'machine that would go of itself \ 17 We are 
also treated to the re-evaluation of some neglected presidents, William McKinley 
being a notable example of someone modelled (by 'Dollar' Mark Hanna and his 
Ohio machine) outside the regulär, old guard Republican establishment, who 
then enlarged the presidential role in foreign relations (chapter three). 

Indeed this chapter three, covering the period from Lincoln's emergence as the 
sectional candidatepar exceüence to Woodrow Wilson's fashioning of the 'twentieth- 
century presidency', contains some particularly fine descriptive writing. Yet in 
the interests of impartiality it must be said that the volume is not free of factual 
and terminological mistakes: war was declared against Spain in April 1898; the 
Senate (advises and) consents by a two-thirds majority to the Executive's ratifi- 
cation of a treaty; Henry Cabot Lodge was not the 'most vehement foe' of the 
Versailles treaty — that role being filled by the dozen or so 'bitter-end Irreconcil- 
ables' (pp. 218, 240). I More irritating, if hardly damaging to the overall argument 
but spoiling the literary quality of the work, is the poor use of quotations. There 
are too many citations from secondary works rather than from original sources. 
Thus in Crenson and Ginsberg's decent analysis of the importance of President 
James K. Polk in the history of US foreign relations we are given the words of fine 
scholars such as Stephen Skowronek and Norman Graebner rather than contem- 
porary accounts — the latter surely being far more illuminating (pp. 85—91). 

Crenson and Ginsberg offer some paradoxes; and like the best of their kind, 
the surprises make sense on reflection. For example, the more legislation Congress 
passes, the more it loses its oversight function, which is assumed by the Execu- 
tive and regulatory agencies. As for the Executive, the more power it acquires, 
formally or by stealth, the lower its estimation in the public mind — at least to 
judge from public opinion surveys. On the electorate: for all the ranting and 
raving of disgruntled politicians and pundits, voting turnout continues to fall, 
with no positive correlation between the apparent importance of an election and 
the numbers (i.e. percentage) voting. (The 1912 presidential election, when the 
Republicans split between Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard Taft, letting 
Wilson into the White House, registered the lowest turnout since ante-bellum 
days.) Less paradoxical but an Observation sharpened by recent events: the institu- 
tion of primary elections (demanded by the pre -First World War Progressives) 
has weakened the established political parties. Or perhaps we should refine this 
proposition to read: weakened the establishment within the political parties. Such 
was Obama's route to Denver and the Democratic National Convention in 2008; 
and so it is with the Tea Party and the GOP in 2010. No paradox at all but perhaps 
surprising to modern observers : the Washington types deplored by Wiarda today 
are recalled by Crenson and Ginsberg from the writings of the multi-talented 

17 Michael Kämmen, A machine that would go of itself: the Constitution in American culture (New York: Knopf, 1986). 

1 R. A. Stone, The irreconcilahles: thefght against the League ofNations (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 
1970) ; William C. Widenor, Henry Cabot Lodge and the searchfor an American foreign policy (Berkeley and London : 
University of California Press, 1980). Popping up in this septet of books (not to mention generaljournalism) 
is the use of the terms Upper and Lower House to denote the US Senate and House of Representatives : 
decidedly unconstitutional and impolitic epithets! 
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John Hay, secretary and biographer of Lincoln and Secretary of State under 
McKinley — among his many other roles (pp. 180— 81). 

Crenson and Ginsberg face a similar problem to that of Wiarda: their knowl- 
edge of US history and its political System only reinforces their frustration at the 
divisions inside the federal government. Constitutionally separated powers were 
the goal of the Framers and defended as such in the Federalist Papers by James 
Madison, Alexander Hamilton and John Jay. Furthermore, the fallible humans 
running this System existed in the 1780s as much as in the early twenty-first 
Century. What the authors call the failure of democracy today, their predeces- 
sors would recognize as the inevitable conflicts of interests among Citizens of a 
republic. (Democracy, whether desired or deprecated, would have to wait some 
decades until the 'third party System' reflected the Jacksonian philosophy of the 
majority as sovereign.) 19 'Divided government', when one party holds the White 
House and the other controls one or both Chambers of the Congress has been the 
reality of federal politics for much of the post-Second World War era. 2 ° Could 
it possibly be that this is what the voters want? What the Framers would have 
approved? Perhaps foreigners can see a virtue, or at least a likely outcome, which 
home-grown Americans ignore? This would indeed be a paradoxical form of 
American exceptionalism, especially with so many Americans insisting that their 
democracy is the model for the rest of the world. 



History centre-stage 

The complaints of Crenson and Ginsberg concern the American political System 
and its selfish participants. Gary Reichard, Ted Dickson and their collaborators 
have a different complaint and one which is supported by organized historians 
rather than individual political scientists. America on the world stage: a global approach 
to U.S. history is the 'culmination' (p. ix) ofa decade-long series of initiatives by the 
Organization of American Historians (OAH, here joined by the Advanced Place- 
ment scheme for academically strong pre-college students) to widen American 
historical knowledge of the world. 21 (The outreach work of the OAH, which 
led first to the culminating La Pietra Report of 2000 and then publication of a 
companion anthology in 2002, is surveyed in Thomas Bender's introduction.) 22 
The present volume is a collection of 14 essays and 'accompanying teaching 
strategies' designed to 'internationalize' the study of the American past at the 
high school and College level by emphasizing transnational forces and comparing 
and contrasting the experiences of other societies and cultures with the aim of 

19 Jacksonian 'democracy' was essentially for white niales only, of course. 

Michael Nelson, 'George W. Bush and Congress', in Gary L. Gregg II and Mark J. Rozell, eds, Considering 
the Bush presidency (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), pp. 141—59, especially pp. 143—45 ; 
David G. Lawrence, The collapse of the Democratic presidential majority: realignment, dealignment, and electoral change 
from Franklin Roosevelt to Bill Clinton (Boulder, CO: Westview, 1997). 

The OAH is the guild of historians concentrating on the history of the United States ; it publishes the Journal 
of American History; the American Historical Association embraces historians of all periods and areas and 
publishes the American Historical Review. Each body is open to members from around the world. 

z2 Thomas Bender, ed., Rethinking American history in a global age (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2002). 
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recognizing the shared and differing experiences of the American people from 
the early sixteenth Century (NB before British colonization) to the twenty-first 
Century (p. xi). While a reader may be Struck by the depressing familiarity of the 
picture drawn by Crenson and Ginsberg, perhaps the initial reaction to Reichard 
et al. is incredulity at the depiction (chapter one) of existing historical ignorance 
which continues despite decades of efforts to 'de-isolationize US history' (p. 
xix). However, a moment's reflection on the continued strength of the populär 
and elite belief in American exceptionalism may suggest that the indictment is 
all too plausible: a point made concisely by Daniel T. Rogers when discussing 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century reform movements (p. 157). 

Some chapters, covering familiär subjects such as the 'Origins of American 
slavery' by Philip D. Morgan of Princeton, are simply excellent critical narratives 
backed by detailed notes, and in this case linked to a perceptive set of pedagogic 
'Reflections' by Gloria Sesso, a high-school teacher from Long Island. This 
pattern of university professor teamed with secondary teacher characterizes the 
book, the pity being that the latter get less Space to explain their classroom 'strat- 
egies'. What do we make, for example, of the dog Latin cited by Sesso, where 
the shaky grammar is highlighted by the translation given (pp. 52—3)? When a 
high school teacher does have more Space to elaborate, the results can be produc- 
tively challenging to the pronouncements of the more famous contributor: see for 
instance the essay and notes by Frederick Jordan accompanying Melvyn LefHer's 
discussion of 'Cold War and global hegemony, 1945— 1991' (pp. 278—303). 

There are methodological problems, at least in practice, with these efforts 
to open up American students to the wider world. Migration, and obviously 
immigration to the United States, would be one area hard if not impossible to 
restrict to American experiences. 23 But what of the conditions abroad, rather than 
the Iure of the United States, which induced, even drove people to emigrate? 
(Pogroms in Eastern Europe before the First World War; anti-capitalist regimes 
in East Asia after the Second World War.) Such 'push factors' get excluded in 
favour of the magnetic American 'pull' ; and perhaps unconsciously, this emphasis 
reveals a lingering belief in the (unexamined) power of the American dream'. 
This latter ubiquitous and nebulous term might be thought especially appropriate 
when discussing African-American civil rights; but it is to the credit of Kevin 
Gaines and Pingchao Zhu that they do give a truly 'world perspective' to this 
struggle (chapter ten). Even so, a sceptical reader might still doubt the effective- 
ness of these worthy efforts. A classic case in point concerns American attitudes 
towards international organizations. The League of Nations and then the United 
Nations provide abundant evidence of American 'diplomatic historians' (in the 
quaint term) invariably bemoaning first the failure of the United States to join the 
former and then retrospectively celebrating US membership of the latter without 
apparently questioning what factors, other than moral blindness in the first case 
and political enlightenment in the second, caused this shift from despicable 

23 For a comprehensive study of the impact of the landmark 1965 Immigration Act, see Mary C. Waters and 
Reed Ueda, eds, The new Americans: a guide to immigration since igÖ5 (Cambridge, MA, and London: Harvard 
University Press, 2007). 
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isolationism to creditable internationalism. 24 This deceptive terminology derives 
from the 1920s; yet its dichotomous power still remains, as we shall see. 25 

Perhaps some simple classroom 'strategies' may be recommended to advance the 
laudable project described in these collected essays. One strategy could be to Start 
with current issues: US policy in the huge areas of Latin America and the Middle 
East is effectively 'isolated' from this volume's field of vision. How could one not 
study these areas without reflecting on the social, economic, religious and other 
cultural forces which link and separate these regions to and from the United States? 
Migration through Central America and human rights in many of the US's Middle 
Eastern allies come readily to mind. Or consider everyday Speech. Tea, coffee and 
sugar; oranges and bananas; denim, cotton, muslin, seersucker, damask ... What 
we drink, what we eat, what we wear: such words are passports to other languages 
and cultures, the bulk of them deriving from the book's neglected Middle East. 
'De-isolationizing US history' may be easier than we think. 2 

Woodrow Wilson centre-stage 

Whereas many of the contributors to the Reichard— Dickson anthology are 
unknown outside the United States, this is far from the case with the Crisis of 
American foreign policy: Wilsonianism in the twenty-ßrst Century. The book's four essays 
are written by holders of chairs at prestigious American universities: Thomas 
Knock and Tony Smith are authorities on Wilson; John Ikenberry is known for 
his writings on IR. paradigms; and Anne-Marie Slaughter is a prolific and leading 
academic international lawyer and past president of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, who joined the US Department of State under Secretary Hillary 
Clinton as Director of Policy Planning. (Ikenberry and Slaughter have held senior 
positions at Princeton, where Woodrow Wilson was first a faculty member and 
then university president, and together they have directed the Princeton Project on 
International Security.) 27 What does this heavy-weight quartet offer? The Substan- 
tive answer is disappointment ; but in terms of political and intellectual culture and 
for those readers pursuing the elusive nature of American exceptionalism, this 
short work is typical and therefore informative. 2 

24 The Society for Historians of American Foreign Relations (SHAFR) is the guild for historians — inside and 
outside the United States — interested in American interaction with the rest of the World. SHAFR publishes 
the quarterly Diplomatie History . 

25 The shift and the terminology is discussed in Dünne, 'Isolationism of a kind : two generations of World Court 
historiography in the United States', Journal of American Studies 21, December 1987, pp. 327—51. 

The article cited in the previous footnote begins by examining previous efforts to 'de-isolationize' US 
diplomatic history. 
27 Slaughter and Ikenberry are the authors of Forging a World of liberty under law: US national security in the 2lst 
Century, Final Report of the Princeton Project on National Security (2006). See also Anne-Marie Slaughter, 
The idea that is America: keepingfaith with our values in a dangerous World (New York: Basic Books, 2007), and A 
new world Order (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2004); G.John Ikenberry, After victory: institutions , 
Strategie restraint and the rebuilding of order after major wars (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2001); 
Thomas J. Knock, To end all wars: Woodrow Wilson and the questfor a new world order (New York and Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1992); Tony Smith, America's mission: the United States and the worldwide struggle for 
demoeraey in the twentieth Century (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1994). 

An exemplary essay analysing possible meanings of Wilsonianism is John A. Thompson, 'Wilsonianism: the 
dynamics ofa conflicted coneept', International Affairs 86: I, 2010, pp. 27—47. 
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Ikenberry and his fellow essayists share a common goal: to redirect US foreign 
policy away from what they see as the aggressive, nationalistic foreign policy of 
the George W. Bush presidency towards a more collaborative 'internationalist' 
position. Fair enough, a critic of the Iraq war may respond, making allowances (as 
commentators should) for any questions begged in the choice of words. What is 
striking is not the substance of the critique; because the rationale for the war and 
its conduct by the United States and its allies have been fiercely debated since late 
2002. (To repeat: none of the seven works under review has a good word to say 
about the Iraq war.) What may be striking to an outsider is that this debate should 
be conducted in terms of what Woodrow Wilson allegedly did and said almost 
a Century ago. Non-Americans have in these four essays a reminder of the Cold 
War: the Kremlin's political and intellectual need to justify policies on the basis 
of what Marx, Engels, Lenin or Stalin supposedly said or suggested; and then the 
work of Kremlinologists in deconstructing the resulting policy language. Indeed, 
the American Version of such hermeneutical politics has a longer history; and 
some aspects will be discussed later. Here it is enough to register the general point 
and highlight the intricate particulars of this defence of Wilsonianism. 

The story needs to be picked up in the 1990s, when self-proclaimed neo- 
conservatives sought to refashion US foreign policy away from what was pejora- 
tively described as internationalism of an interventionist, humanitarian variety 
towards a more openly nationalist and unilateralist kind. (The project stays alive 
in Henriksen's volume.) The liberal opponents of the neo-cons, the former still 
wanting the Option of intervening abroad for avowedly humanitarian purposes 
and in partnership with other states, found that their so-called internationalism, 
once the glamorous cloak of American Cold War nationalism, was now being 
used against them. Perhaps even more distressing for liberal internationalists, their 
hero Woodrow Wilson was being invoked by the unilateralists as the forerunner 
of intervention to promote democracy — and by George W. Bush no less! In 
seeking to disentangle these semantic knots, made more confusing by the earlier 
academic revival of Immanuel Kant, Ikenberry and Smith tend to repeat many of 
the conceptual and empirical mistakes of their predecessors. 29 (Liberalism is both 
undefined and misunderstood, especially as it refers to post-Second World War 
economic Systems; while even internationalism escapes serious analysis.) 30 Knock 
and Slaughter are on firmer ground: the first qua historian, who measures the gaps 
between what Wilson proclaimed and actually did; the second qua lawyer used to 
legal counsel 'cit[ing] scripture to [their] purpose'. 

This tetralogy is undeniably between academics sharing basically the same 
values and language. They can speak about America's 'Syracuse expedition' into 
Iraq with no need to explain this Thucydidean allusion. They reasonably describe 

19 The latest revival of Kant's essay, 'Zum ewigen Frieden: ein philosophischer Entwurf ' [On everlasting peace: 

a philosophical outline] (1795), is essentially due to the work of the prolific Michael W. Doyle in the 1980s. 

Here too is material for many reviews: cf text at note 12 above. 
30 The reader will also notice mistakes such as the mis-dating of Wilson's 'Peace without victory' speech and 

the (common) confusion of the drafting of the First World War peace treaties with the place of their signing, 

notably the blueprint Versailles treaty. 
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Wilsonianism, internationalism, interventionism and other isms as 'Protean', 
though a better term might be Procrustean: words stretched and chopped to fit the 
argumentative moment. But for all the erForts of these four scholars it is extremely 
unlikely that policy will change as a result of their linguistic deconstruction. After 
all, the neo-cons have other heroes to invoke, as they showed in the run-up to the 
2003 Iraq war and during their limbering-up in the 1990s: Alexander Hamilton, 
James Polk, Theodore Roosevelt, Ronald Reagan, nationalists first and foremost 
and unilateralists avant (mainly) la lettre? 1 As Robert Darnton has recently reminded 
us : the Founding Fathers (and, we may add, their political epigones) can be quoted 
to support any policy decision — and in the expectation that debate will end. 32 It 
is an aspect of American political culture which adds to its exceptional quality. 

The terms of the connection: the discourses of American empire and 
expansion 

Hindsight is often dismissed as a 'wonderful thing'. The cliche deserves equal 
scepticism; for what have historians got apart from hindsight? In a more appar- 
ently sophisticated way, we are warned against 'teleology'. 33 Yet American history 
(what people did and said) and American historiography (how they understand 
their present and past) are characterized to the point of caricature with images of 
the future and exhortations about how to reach these dreamlands. What historians 
need to do is, therefore, relatively simple: not to mistake what actually happened 
with people's wishes and efforts; nor to confuse our present-day values with 
those of earlier generations. Relatively simple. For making these conceptual links 
involves language; and language (la langue) changes just as one person's, one social 
group's meanings (la parole) may differ significantly from that of their contempo- 
raries. Such difficulties and delicacies are highly visible in the demanding work of 
David C. Hendrickson's Union, nation, or empire: the American debate over international 
relations, 1789—10,41. 

Hendrickson has spent much intellectual effort analysing the formative years 
of the American republic; and his latest lengthy monograph joins these works 
and those early decades to the longer history of American territorial expansion 
and the politics and ideologies which promoted and accompanied this growth. 34 
The basic story is well known and fills the pages of numerous diplomatic histories. 
Bibliographie guides to this specialist literature can be readily found, the most 

31 Michael Dünne, '"The terms of the connection" : geopolitics, ideology and synchronicity in the history of US 
foreign relations', Cambridge Review of International Affairs 16 (October 2003), pp. 463—81, especially pp. 473fr. 

32 Robert Darnton, 'Can we create a national digital library?', New York Review of Books, vol. 57, no. 16, 28 
October— 10 November, 2010, p. 4. 

33 Edward Ayers in Reichard and Dickson, America on the World stage, pp. 135—6. Ayers refers favourably C. A. 
Bayly, The birth of the modern World, 1780— IQ14: global connections and comparisons (Maiden, MA, and Oxford: 
Blackwell, 2004). Yet the examples shown seem inappropriate, for the movements and ideologies instanced 
were all future-looking and goal-oriented. 

34 David C. Hendrickson and Robert W. Tucker, Empire of liberty: the statecraß of Thomas Jefferson (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1990), and Hendrickson, Peace pact: the lost World of the American founding (Lawrence, 
KS: University Press of Kansas, 2003). Hendrickson had collaborated with Robert Tucker on an earlier work, 
The fall of the first British Empire: origins of the War of American Independence (Baltimore, MD, and London: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1982). 
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comprehensive recent survey being produced under the auspices of the Society 
for Historians of American Foreign Relations. 35 While the classics of the genre by 
historians such as Thomas Bailey, Samuel Flagg Bemis, Wayne Cole, Alexander 
DeConde, Walter LaFeber and William Appleman Williams (to whom we shall 
soon add George Herring: see below) all have their individual theses and biases of 
an easily decipherable kind, Hendrickson has chosen a more intricate approach. 
Taking three words, namely Union, nation and empire, to be found in the political 
discourse of the early republic, he has woven his narrative through this trio. If 
a Single term such as liberty had been chosen, the result might have been clear: 
what liberty meant in the 1780s; what it meant a Century later; what it meant 
during the Cold War; what it means now (to the neo-cons, say). This series of 
questions could be set alongside the striking enlargement of American territory 
and the outward thrust of American economic, political and cultural power. But 
to take three equally problematical terms as the structural warp and then weave 
a Century and a half of American history through them — this is some project! It 
is not just hindsight or teleology which is the problem. Rather the terms were 
malleable, meaning different things to different people. Empire is the egregious 
example : favoured in the early republic as a neutral word to describe the extent 
of the American political Space, the word acquired pejorative connotations in the 
course of the nineteenth Century so that by the time of the Spanish— American War 
of 1898 it was synonymous with domination, usually by a self-proclaimed superior 
race over another. [Reich in German offers a comparable trajectory.) Even 'union': 
healthy federalism for some was elite anti-republican despotism for others. And 
'nation': what was strict construction, nullification, the theory of the concur- 
rent majority, Calhoun-like conservatism and the eventual Southern Confed- 
eracy but expressions of an embryonic, perhaps even nascent nationalism; a sense 
of nationhood like that which inspired the building of so-called nation-states in 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Europe? (The end of the Cold War has 
seen the process resume.) 

With his three chosen terms as markers, Hendrickson plots the debates on and 
stages of American territorial expansion, mainly on the North American conti- 
nent but also overseas. Because the story is so well known, the overall pattern can 
be discerned. At every major stage of expansion a Great Debate takes place: the 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803 ; the Missouri Compromise of 1819— 21 ; the secession 
of Texas from the Republic of Mexico and the ensuing US— Mexican war in the 
1830s to 1840s; the dismantling of the Missouri Compromise by further compro- 
mises in the 1850s; the post-bellum acquisition or simple control of islands in the 
Caribbean and Pacific; the Spanish— American war and the far more bloody war 
against Philippine independence (1898— 1902) — all precursors to the Great Debates 
on, first, American entry into the Great European War and, second, ratification of 
the Treaty of Versailles and consequential membership of the League of Nations 
(1917-20). 

3 Robert L. Beisner and Kurt W. Hanson, eds, American joreign relations since 1600: aguide to the literature, 2nd edn, 
2 vols (Santa Barbara, CA, and Oxford: ABC-CLIO, 2003). 
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Before the Civil War the major issue in the Great Debates was whether (further) 
territorial expansion would promote or inhibit freedom at home, since slavery 
might or might not expand contemporaneously. (Defenders of slavery, of course, 
condemned anti-slavery as a denial of their freedom to own property.) After the 
Civil War the issue became whether a republic could remain free if it acquired 
dependent territories and ruled subordinated peoples. 3 Finally, in the third main 
stage described by Hendrickson, was the United States to maintain its unilateralist 
foreign policy or become multilateralist? Or, phrased in the more traditional if 
misleading dichotomy, was it to remain isolationist or become internationalist? 
Though Hendrickson does not adopt this formulation, the question was left 
unanswered until the end of the Second World War. Then, in a manner entirely 
within the American diplomatic tradition, the United States adopted some forms 
of multilateralism (aka internationalism) while retaining and keeping well-honed 
the unilateralist (aka isolationist) Option. Phrased somewhat more grandiloquently : 
the development of American post-Second World War diplomacy proceeded by 
the well-established principle of the aggregation, not Substitution or subtraction, 
of justifying pronouncements. Witness the proclamation of the Truman Doctrine 
in March 1947 while maintaining (unmistakably if allusively) the sanctity of the 
Monroe Doctrine in the 1945 Charter of the United Nations. 37 

The big figures of American history appear in sequence on Hendrickson's pages: 
Jefferson and Hamilton more so than Washington; then John Quincy Adams, who 
has emerged over the last decades as the historical guild's favourite Secretary of 
State. (Less so as one-termpresident; though his subsequent decision to enter the 
House of Representatives to fight the expansion of slavery is much admired.) 3 
Henry Clay, Adams's contemporary and exponent of the American System', or 
the balancing of sectional (geographical, economic and sociological) factors, often 
in a hemispheric context, is another of Hendrickson's pivotal actors. Along with 
the New Englander Daniel Webster and the Southerner Robert Hayne, these 
politicians become the voices through which Hendrickson creates his argumenta- 
tive narrative of territorial expansion until the outbreak of the American Civil 
War in 1861. Thereafter Hendrickson's three-part model becomes (even) less 
helpful, particularly in the discussion of the wars in Cuba and the Philippines. 
What we need here is not the ahistorical use of the terms empire and nation 
but rather an analysis, a theory — at least a discussion of theories of imperialism 
(chapters 31— 34). 39 John A. Hobson, one of the major contemporary theorizers of 

3 A poem by the neglected William Vaughn Moody (1869— 1910), 'An ode in tinie of hesitation' [Atlantic Monthly, 
May 1900), beautifully links the Civil War, US intervention in the Cuban independence struggle and the US 
war in the Philippines. 

37 Dünne, 'Hemisphere and globe', pp. 716—7. 

3 Joseph Wheelan, Mr Adams's last Crusade: John Quincy Adams's extraordinary post-presidential life in Congress (New 
York: PublicAfFairs, 2008). Historians remain indebted to Samuel Flagg Bemis, John Quincy Adams and the 
foundations of American foreign policy (New York: Knopf, 1949) send John Quincy Adams and the Union (New York: 
Knopf, 1956), which can be updated by William E. Weeks, John Quincy Adams and American global empire 
(Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 1992) and James E. Lewis jr.,John Quincy Adams: polieymaker for the 
Union. Biographies in American Foreign Policy, no. 7 (Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources, 2001). 

39 For the Great Debates and American imperialism, with reference to Lenin and Schumpeter as well as Hobson, 
see Dünne, 'Hemisphere and globe', pp. 704—5. 
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imperialism, is mentioned only as a critic of American membership in the League 
of Nations (p. 325). 

With the League of Nations comes Woodrow Wilson; and the arguments and 
ideologies found in Ikenberry et al. are to be found in Hendrickson. Wilson now 
dominates the historiography of twentieth-century US foreign policy and is seen 
yet again as prophet for the twenty-first Century (chapters 37—43). The United 
States could not, cannot remain 'isolated' from the world; it must engage; and if 
it failed to do so in 1919—20 by spurning the League of Nations, it could and did 
do so in 1945 by joining the United Nations. 40 This is the received wisdom, artic- 
ulated both then and now in the words of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
American politicians. Indeed, one great virtue of Hendrickson is his (shall we 
say?) Thucydidean mode. The frequent and lengthy quotations from contempo- 
rary sources do allow readers to form their own judgements about the plausi- 
bility of individual arguments and the overall direction of the narrative. Thus 
what Hendrickson sees as the maturing of American nationalism (of which there 
are countless examples quoted) we may decipher as its linguistic morphing into 
American-defined internationalism. If so, we may find these two very different 
studies of Wilsonianism corroborating one another. To follow suit and quote 
from Alexander Hamilton: it would be the United States 'dictat[ing] the terms 
of the connection between the old and the new world.' 41 

Joining the great tradition: narrative history as moral judgement 

In writing From colony to superpower George Herring has joined that select group 
of historians who have made their professional name in one or more specialized 
areas and then authored a major synthesis of the general literature. Known above 
all for his substantial monograph on the American war in Vietnam, Herring 
has incorporated that research into this weighty addition to Oxford University 
Press's History of the United States.^ 2 With seven volumes published so far out of a 
scheduled twelve, Herring's contribution to the OUP History is the only thematic 
survey. Thematic — but organized chronologically into 20 chapters, with the first 
ten covering some 150 years to the end of the First World War and the other ten 
longer chapters surveying the 90 years since: a familiär disposition of Space. A 
perceptive introduction by the series editor, David M. Kennedy, and a lengthy if 
somewhat bland bibliographical essay by Herring himself form the Start and finish 
of this well-produced book. 

Presented with Herring's bulky text in a general history series, a reviewer is 
prompted to ask who are the intended readers. First-time readers of a general 
American 'diplomatic' text will benefit from its close chronological links to Standard 
College surveys published by major presses: Harcourt Brace, HarperCollins, 

40 Classically expressed in Robert A. Divine, Second chance: the triumph of internationalism in America äuring World War 
//(New York: Athenaeum, 1967); and more elaborately in Robert E. Osgood, Ideals and selj-interest in America 's 

foreign relations: the great transformation of the twentieth Century (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953). 

41 Federalist XI. 

42 George C. Herring, America's longest war: the United States and Vietnam, 4th edn (Boston: McGraw-Hill, 2002). 
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Houghton Mifflin. Herring writes clearly, sometimes elegantly; and his portraits 
(rather than simple sketches) of leadingpoliticians and similar agents are exemplary. 
Unlike Ikenberry et al. or Hendrickson, there are no complex modeis to disentangle 
and then apply to the raw material. So we have traditional narrative history of high 
literary value. There are flaws, however, almost systematic ones. The maps are in 
general poor ; figures for land areas (e.g. the Louisiana Purchase) are so off-beam that 
even a first-timer would be brought up short; geographical coordinates are inaccu- 
rate ; monies are given without conversion to a common or present-day Standard. A 
beginner, who might consult this work for basic information, would find it hard to 
precis discussion, in a way that is possible from an older comparable work such as 
DeConde's History of American foreign policy. Al So comparing DeConde's treatment 
of Wilson, the Fourteen Points and the debate on the League of Nations with that 
in Herring shows the former to be more valuable to the newcomer, however much 
a more knowledgeable reader would agree with the overall evaluation by Herring 
(DeConde, chapter 19; Herring, chapter ten). This is not the sort of criticism that 
would be levelled against Ikenberry et al. or Hendrickson. In the scholarly summa- 
tion: horses for courses. But in the case of Herring, this is one legitimate complaint. 

Apparently simple narratives have an organizing principle and sometimes 
more than one, in the second case usually sequentially but sometimes simultane- 
ously. Herring's organizing principles appear to be a combination of material and 
ideological factors : the American drive for territory (and its resources) powered by 
historical versions of Manifest Destiny — the termpopularized in the 1840s, which 
captures the widespread dual belief in the superiority of the American System' 
and the God-given right of the American people to extend its blessings to the rest 
of the world. Nothing new here, we may think. Herring's is a liberal Version of 
what was once called the 'Wisconsin school' of foreign relations historiography — 
minus the sociological analysis which explains the social battles at home over the 
nature of this economic, territorial and ideological expansion. 44 But in what a 
foreigner might regard as a classic case of American scholars missing the point and 
misunderstanding concepts, Herring writes of there being no 'master plan' behind 
these synergetic drives, even citing that great and proud expansionist Secretary of 
State William H. Seward to his cause (chapter six). 

Herring is ready to bury, perhaps we should say re-bury, some cosy images: 
there was no Era of Good Feelings following the War of 1812. (Scholars have long 
abandoned this happy New England welcome to Virginian James Monroe's presi- 
dency; but it has remained a misleading populär marker.) 45 Herring is also ready 
to criticize the wars that sprang from and strengthened Manifest Destiny before 
the term encapsulated the ideology. As the narrative develops Herring becomes 
ever more ready to judge, reserving particular criticism for the wars in the Philip- 

43 Alexander DeConde, History of American foreign policy (New York: Scribner's, 1963). 

44 The 'Wisconsin school' is well represented in the Festschrift edited by Lloyd C. Gardner, Redefining the past: 
essays in diplomatic history in honor of William Appleman Williams (Corvalhs: Oregon State University Press, 1986). 

45 Kinley J. Brauer, 'The great American desert revisited: recent literature and the prospects for the study of 
American foreign relations, 1815— 1861', Diplomatic History 13, Summer 1989, pp. 395—417; William E. Weeks, 
'New directions in the study of early American foreign relations', Diplomatic History 17, Winter 1993, pp. 73—96. 
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pines, in Indo-China of course, and the 2003 invasion of Iraq. Wars can unite as 
well as divide a people; and Herring is right to show that post-bellum North and 
South were brought together by the Cuban and Philippine wars while mainly in 
the North imperialists and anti-imperialists split apart. On Herring's sympathies 
and predisposition: it is striking that the British tend to get the benefit of Herring's 
doubt when the US and the UK collided, whereas a vestigial suspicion of Germany 
can be detected. Two final points in this selective list, themes which will be set 
in a different context below and neither of which is peculiar to Herring: one is 
what we may call the doctrinal nature of policy formulation, or the legitimating 
of official actions by appealing to the pronouncements of past presidents, secre- 
taries of State and even lower-rank bureaucrats and office-holders. The Monroe 
and Truman doctrines cited above are classic cases. The other striking factor is 
Herring's appeal to 'long-standing US principles' as the touchstone of the good 
and the bad. Yet his own detailed narrative displays numerous examples of US 
actions he deplores — three cited in this paragraph already. How precise, how 
unambiguous, therefore, are these moral criteria? 

American exceptionalism: the last word? 

The previous paragraphs have given various examples of that slippery concept: 
American exceptionalism. They can be picked apart by the pedant at the moral 
level. If, as Henriksen writes, the 'historic role' of the United States has been 
to act as a 'beacon for democracy', what are we to make (following for example 
Hendrickson and Herring) of the xenophobia, genocide, slavery and the very 
restricted franchise which have characterized so much of American history? 
Perhaps even more to the personal point, how can Herring himself describe such 
features and still write favourably of 'long-standing US principles'? Such as the 
abolition of slavery, for example? The roundabout continues with the riposte 
that abolition was achieved more by racist Northerners than racial egalitarians. 
Yet, such balancing and discounting miss the methodological point that funda- 
mentally the arguments about American exceptionalism are circular : all too often 
the criteria (for evaluation, not the features to be judged) are seen, in advance, as 
peculiar to the United States. 4 

We can, however, highlight some aspects of American political debate and 
the attendant historiography which do strike an outsider as unusual and perhaps 
peculiar (in the aggregate) to the United States. In sequence we have seen how 
current political debates and analyses of the federal political System itself are invari- 
ably conducted by reference to the framing of the Constitution in 1787. There is, 
of course, one quite simple reason for this retrospection: the Constitution forms 
the legal as well as ideological framework of the American System' (in Henry 
Clay's protean term). Europeans, often with any number of distinct constitutions 
over several centuries (or, in the British case, comfortable in the illusion that their 

4 I elaborate these propositions and cite relevant literature in '"The terms of the connection'", especially 
pp. 47lff.; cf. 'Hemisphere and globe', pp. 719—20; 'History and historiography of American diplomacy', 
especially 169—76. 
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Constitution evolves steadily and organically), puzzle at the paradox of the proudly 
young and forward-looking State being so apparently hide-bound to the past. We 
have also seen how this general tendency is given focus in two particular cases: one 
is (what may be called) the doctrinal aspect of American foreign policy-making, 
whereby an ofHcial pronouncement is taken as sanctioning future policy; and if 
the original does not quite fit, then a 'corollary' is deduced: witness Theodore 
Roosevelt's corollary (1904) to the primary Monroe doctrine of 1823 (Hendrickson, 
chapter 33; Herring, chapter nine). The other notable invocation of the past in 
political debates is the calling of authorities to support a cause. They may be politi- 
cians, though now designated statesmen; they may also be diplomats who have 
not held elected office. George F. Kennan and J. William Fulbright appear on the 
pages of Ikenberry et al., and Crenson and Ginsberg, as well as in Hendrickson and 
Herring: Kennan being the diplomat and scholar, Fulbright the seasoned politician 
as well as scholar. In the works under review pride of place must go to Woodrow 
Wilson, portrayed as quite the equal of Teddy Roosevelt in shaping the modern 
presidency and, even more important to the present discussion, setting the terms 
in which the US should continue to relate to the outside world. But it must be 
noted that this is a partialjudgement; for the neo-cons and their sympathizers have 
other heroes to invoke, from Alexander Hamilton by way of Teddy Roosevelt and 
Ronald Reagan to George W. Bush. We may confidently predict that whatever 
happens to the debate on American exceptionalism, this form of atavism will surely 
continue in the American political System. If atavism is considered too strong a 
word, conjuring up Joseph Schumpeter's analysis of early twentieth-century 
American imperialism, perhaps we may settle for 'hermeneutics' : the interpreta- 
tion both of the scriptural texts and of the prophets of Americanism. 47 

In such a review it is appropriate that a politician (who may become a statesman) 
has the final words. As President Obama contemplated the fall-out from the 
recent mid-term elections he was 'warned' by a successful GOP incumbent, 
Congressman Mike Pence of Indiana, that the new House majority party would 
'work to re-establish American exceptionalism rather than denying or apologizing 
for it'. 4 Without giving precision to his language Pence has perhaps inadvertently 
offered Obama a clue on how to 'bounce back', Bill Clinton style, in 2012 : take to 
the platform, the airwaves, the television screen. For Barack Obama's success in 
2008 owed much to his rhetorical powers, not least in telling his own exceptional 
story and making his own life a shining example of what could happen only in 
the exceptional America. 49 

47 Joseph Schumpeter's lengthy essay on the 'Sociology of imperialisms' ('Zur Soziologie der Imperialismen' : 
NB plural and crucial to his argument) was originally published in 1919 in Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik 46, nos I and 2, pp. 1—39, 275—310; translated and re-published in Bert Hoselitz and Heinz Norden, 
Imperialism and social classes: two essays by Joseph Schumpeter (Cleveland, OH: Meridian Books, 1955). 

4 Rep. Pence, from the 6th Indiana district, is said to be a 2012 presidential hopeful: Edward Luce, Washington 
bureau chief: Financial Times, 6— 7 November 2010, p. 11. 

49 Obama's autobiography is exceptionally well written; see Dreams from myfather: a story ofrace and inheritance 
(New York: Times Books, 1995; reprinted 2004); cf. The audacity of hope: thoughts on reclaiming the American 
dream (New York: Crown Publishers, 2006). I discuss Obama's rhetoric in 'Passing the torch', History Today 
59, January 2009, pp. 14—16; and 'President Barack Obama and the State of the Union address', The Historian 
106, Summer 2010, pp. 6—12. 
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